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The contents of this book were developed and printed under a cooperative 
agreement with the Bureau of Population, Refugees, and Migration of the U.S. 
Department of State. The book, however, is not an official publication of the U.S. 
Department of State. The book may be reproduced in its entirety. 
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^Important* 

The Trainers' Notebook was designed to help Cultural Orientation (CO) 
programs using the Welcome to the United States refugee orientation video. It is 
not meant to replace effective training strategies that programs are currently 
using. Rather, we hope it will serve as an additional resource from which trainers 
can choose activities. 

While the Trainers’ Notebook was intended primarily to assist trainers at small 
overseas processing posts, it can also serve as a supplemental resource in larger 
posts overseas. Furthermore, some special suggestions and activities for stateside 
trainers have been included in an effort to encourage the continuation of cultural 
orientation in the U.S. 

Finally, the Trainers’ Notebook was written with the assumption that cultural 
orientation is being provided in the languages of the refugees, so we recommend 
that handouts be translated prior to use. Although many of the activities require 
reading skills, trainers should feel free to adapt them appropriately for non- 
literate refugees. 
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OVERVIEW 



The video, Welcome to the United States, is a tool that we can use to help prepare 
refugees for their life in the United States. The Welcome video can be a powerful 
tool if we use the images and words with purpose and care. Our role as trainers 
is to help the refugees process the information that is presented in the video and 
to help them relate the information to their own lives. The video is only a tool — 
as trainers, we can decide when and how to use the video most effectively for the 
refugees in cultural orientation training classes. 

The activities suggested in the Notebook focus on the content of the video as 
well as some of the reactions and expectations that refugees might have when 
they first arrive in the United States. By exploring the refugees' prior knowledge 
(be it fact or fiction), we can identify what information needs to be reinforced or 
clarified. 

We strongly recommend that people work together to watch, react, and process , 
what they see in the video. The activities will become more meaningful as 
refugees discuss the resettlement process with others since a group usually 
generates more ideas and perspectives. A group setting is also a good time to 
clarify expectations and dispel what might be circulating along the “refugee rumor 
mill.” 

The activities strive to encourage participation and critical thinking. Trainers might 
find that some refugees do not participate easily with a lat^e (mixed) group, but 
they might talk if they are in smaller or more homogenous groups (e.g., all 
women). With small group work, refugees can interact with one another instead 
of having the communication always flow between the trainer and the group. 
Refugees might share opinions more freely in small groups rather than when they 
are trying to give the answer the trainer wants to hear. 

Small groups can be formed in various ways for various purposes. Of course, 
trainers can always group people randomly by counting off or using another 
grouping strategy (e.g., a deck of cards). Some trainers like to group the more 
dominant people together and the quieter ones together so they break the 
pattern of a few people dominating the whole discussion (i.e., the quiet ones 
deferring to the vocal ones). For some topics, groups divided by gender or age 
might be appropriate. Women may participate more freely and honestly within a 
group of women. Or the younger people might view some things in ways 
completely different from the elders and might be less inhibited if adults are not in 
their group. Later, it’s interesting to have the small groups report back to the 
whole group so that the others can hear/see their differences and similarities 
(e.g., for elders to hear the youth’s perspectives or for men to hear the women’s 
strategies). 
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The video activities have been divided into three types: Pre-Viewing, Viewing and 
Comprehension, and Post-Viewing. Within each type there are many suggested 
activities and handouts, but no one is expected to do every activity. Rather, think 
of the activities as items on a menu and select the activities based on the needs of 
the group and your own training style. The Notebook is not an exhaustive 
compendium of cultural orientation training ideas, so please feel free to expand in 
any direction. 

Lesson Notes and Handouts 

The Trainers’ Notebook includes sample lesson notes corresponding to the five 
parts of the Welcome Video. 

Part I Pre-Arrival Processing, Resettlement Agency, and Community Services 
Part 2 Housing and Transportation 
Part 3 Working in the USA 

Part 4 Education, Health Care, and Money Management 

Part 5 Cultural Adjustment and the Rights and Responsibilities of Refugees 

Each lesson begins with an outline of the Knowledge, Attitudes, and Skills that 
might be addressed during the unit. Trainers should feel free to adapt the focus to 
include other information that might be helpful for a particular group of 
participants. In addition, each lesson has handouts that a trainer may want.to 
translate and use. Each activity on a handout has only brief instructions, so 
trainers might want to read more about the activity in the General Activities 
section. Additional ideas can be found in the Activity Ideas appendix. 

We hope the Trainers’ Notebook will be helpful to you in providing cultural 
orientation to refugees. The strategies and techniques are only suggestions, so 
trainers are encouraged to add new and different activities. We have left some 
“white space” throughout the Notebook, so please keep adding ideas that you 
create and learn from others. 

Please let us know of any great ideas you have. We will be happy to share them 
with others on the Cultural Orientation Web site (www.culturalorientation.net). 

Enjoy! 

Refugee Service Center 
Center for Applied Linguistics 
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General 

Activities 



PRE-VIEWING AaiVITIES 



• Brainstorm (handout) 

• Use Imagery 

• Compare/Contrast (handout) 

• Frame Questions 

• Predict Answers 

Pre-Viewing activities are best done before watching the video. They help 
activate the refugees’ schema — their ideas and knowledge related to the topic. 
Pre-Viewing activities are like “warm-ups” or “motivators” in that they prepare 
refugees for what they will see and hear. As the refugees share their ideas in Pre- 
Viewing activities, trainers can assess how much the refugees already know about 
the topic and begin to identify points to strengthen through other activities. 
Obviously, there are no right or wrong answers for Pre-Viewing activities. 

Brainstorm 

In brainstorming, refugees write (or draw) ideas that come to mind. All ideas are 
acceptable and should be included with no editing or judgment made. The goal is 
to generate lots of ideas. All participants should feel free to express their ideas. 
Try to use brainstorming in your training so that refugees can become familiar 
with this problem-solving activity that is commonly used in the U.S. 

[Note: Although brainstorming has been used in training since the 1 950s, refugees 
may not be familiar with the technique, so the trainer might need to explain the 
purpose and “rules" of brainstorming.] 

Variations/Expansions 

a. Start with your own drawing even if you can’t draw (it’s good for learners to 
see that the trainer is not an “expert” at everything). Drawing allows those 
with limited literacy to participate, and it helps people access their “right 
brain.” A visual or artistic refugee might feel especially proud when given the 
opportunity to express himself/herself in pictures. 

b. Use mapping or webbing to visually format the ideas instead of listing words 
linearly or randomly. 

c. Give a target number of ideas you want. Challenge people to give “5” more. 
Have small groups compete to generate the most ideas. 

d. Remember the rules — no criticism/evaluation; strive for quantity and 
encourage “wild” ideas. 
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Use Imagery 

Using imagery or “creating pictures in one’s mind’’ is a powerful way to tap into 
people’s minds. Both literate and nonliterate populations can use pictorial images. 
In an imagery activity, the trainer guides participants in creating mental pictures 
and sensing things around them (e.g., while preparing for a job interview, “You 
are taking a shower and putting on a nice pair of dark-colored slacks or a skirt and 
a white shirt that you washed and ironed the day before. You feel clean, fresh, 
and confident as you look at yourself in the mirror.’’). 

Or the trainer verbally takes the participants to a place and asks them to see, 
smell, hear, taste, and feel what is around them (e.g., when talking about 
education in their native country, “Imagine you are back in school in your country. 
What do you see in the room? Who do you see, and what are they wearing? What 
is on the wall? Where are people sitting? What are they doing? Are there any 
special sounds or scents? How do the students feel in the school?). 

[Note: Using imagery might not be a familiar technique in all cultures, and it can be 
psychologically very powerful. Trainers should make sure they fully understand the use 
of imagery before they introduce the technique.] 

Expansions/Variations 

a. Ask participants to imagine themselves being successful at a certain task (e.g., 
working with children, fixing something, giving someone instructions, talking to 
an American manager, etc.), and then ask them to visualize themselves doing 
the activity very well and confidently. 

Compare/Contrast (in words and pictures) 

Before introducing new materials and concepts to adults, effective trainers start 
with something that the participants already know. When working with refugees, 
trainers often start by having the refugees describe something from their own 
countries and maybe other countries of asylum. Their knowledge can be shared 
through drawings or by verbal descriptions. 

This is often followed by asking the refugees what they know about the U.S. By 
finding out what the refugees already know about (e.g., housing or public 
transportation), trainers can assess what information (or skills) are needed for a 
particular group of refugees. If the refugees don’t seem to know much, or if their 
ideas are completely different from the local or current reality, the trainer will 
know that he/she needs to go slow with the video and maybe even pause the 
tape more often. 
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Expansions/Variations 

a. Have participants identify what they think will be similar and what will be 
different. 

b. If available, bring pictures related to the topic from the U.S., native country, 
and country of asylum. Have refugees discuss differences and similarities they 
see. 

c. Have participants try to identify why certain things are either similar or 
different. 

d. Give a target number of ideas that you would like the refugees to generate. 
Change the target number — asking more knowledgeable groups to create 
more ideas and more timid groups to come up with one or two ideas. 

e. Ask them to identify their sources of information (e.g.. Where did you see x? 

Who told you about ? Have you ever been to ?) 

Frame Questions 

Traditionally in the classroom, teachers ask questions and students answer. But in 
the real world, immigrants and refugees often find themselves in situations where 
they need information — ^they need to ask the questions. By asking the refugees to 
prepare 3-5 questions (e.g.. What do you want to learn about “health care” from 
the video?), they will have specific listening and viewing goals, and trainers will 
gain insight into what they would actually like to learn about a given topic. If the 
group has limited or mixed literacy skills, this activity can be done orally. Trainers 
might want to give a sample question to get them started. FOr example, “Who 
will be at the airport when I arrive?” or “Will the resettlement agency help me 
bring my family to the U.S.?” Basically, this technique switches the traditional roles 
and gives the learners more control while simultaneously encouraging them to be 
more active viewers. 

Expansions/Variations 

a. Have participants work in small groups to formulate their questions and then 
compile a list of questions from the entire class. 

b. If the group is multilevel, ask the more advanced participants to come up with 
more questions. Literate refugees can write the questions while the others 
participate orally. 

c. Focus on developing questions that can be answered easily (Yes/No or Either/ 
Or) or questions that would require more information (Who, What, When 
Where, Why, and How). 
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d. Alternatively, give the refugees some sample questions to read before watching 
the video (see True/False or Multiple Choice handouts). Ask them to answer 
the questions while viewing the video. 

e. If the participants’ questions are not answered in the video, ask them to 
identify possible sources for finding the answers. 

Predict Answers 

This activity builds directly on the previous one — Frame Questions. Once the 
refugees have compiled a list of questions, ask them to predict what they will 
hear and see. Again, this will help them focus — ^they will naturally want to find out 
if their predictions were right or wrong (or just different). As a trainer hears the 
predicted answers, he/she can also assess what information or skills need to be 
clarified or reinforced. After viewing the video, participants can discuss their 
predictions. 

Expansions/Variations 

a. Encourage the participants to generate more than one possible answer for 
each question. 

b. Ask them if they think answers might be different for different people. For 
example, will a family reunification case receive the exact same services as a 
free case? Will all adults be considered “employable” in the U.S.? Will housing 
for refugees be the same in Chicago as it is in a small town in Texas? 
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VIEWING and COMPREHENSION AaiVITIES 



• Viewing/Listening Groups 

• Watch and Talk (handout) 

• Match the Words (handout) 

• True/False (handout) 

• Multiple Choice (handout) 

• Sequencing 

• Cloze Exercise 

• Opinions (handout) 

Viewing and comprehension activities relate directly to the information presented 
in the video. The activities highlight key information about resettlement. Viewing 
activities are best done immediately after watching each part of the video or done 
while watching shorter segments of each unit. 

There is a lot of information in the video, so trainers might want to play each 
segment once without stopping and then a second time pausing the video at key 
points. Actually, within each unit there are probably at least six to eight places to 
pause the video (see handout Watch and Talk for ideas on places to pause and 
discuss). With each pause, trainers can lead activities to explore reactions or to 
develop skills. For example, in Part I a trainer could pause on the scene with a 
refugee woman alone with a female doctor in the first section. Depending on the 
group, this scene might lead to a discussion about males being examined by 
female doctors or females being examined without the presence of their spouses. 
Trainers might also talk about the role of a translator during medical visits (e.g., 
why children should not translate during a parent’s medical exam). Later, during 
the Health Segment (Part 4), trainers could expand the lesson to develop skills by 
including a lesson on the basic language used during a medical exam or on 
requesting a translator. 

Viewers might have different interpretations of the words and the visuals, so 
trainers might consider playing the video without sound so everyone can focus on 
the visual messages. A visual clip is a powerful way to introduce skill development 
activities. For example, the transportation segment (Part 2) has great visuals that 
could lead to lessons on reading maps, reading or calling about classified ads, etc. 
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Of course, every teacher/trainer wants to know whether the participants actually 
understand the information presented. Comprehension Check activities can take 
many different forms from the simple to the more complex. See the handouts 
Match the Word, True/False, Multiple Choice, and Opinions, or create your own! 

Viewing/Listening Groups 

Almost everyone who has seen the Welcome to the USA video has commented 
that it is just “packed” with information — ^verbal and visual. Many trainers make 
the information more accessible by playing each part (or even just a one minute 
clip) several times. Viewers can watch the video without sound. Or participants 
could listen to the script without the pictures. Without sound, the trainer can 
pause and focus on the visuals. Without pictures, the trainer can focus on exactly 
what someone is saying. 

Variations/Expansions 

a. Play a part of the video without sound and have the participants work together 
to write captions to go along with what they have seen. 

b. Have one half of the group watch the video (with sound and visuals) and then 
ask them to tell the other half what they learned. 

c. Form several groups and give each group an assigned task. For example, have 
one group watch a unit to select some key English vocabulary related to the 
topic that refugees should learn (e.g., “sale” in Part 4). Another group could be 
asked to identify the 3-5 main points. And a third group could describe what 
the people looked like, the settings, or any differences they noted between 
children/adults, males/females, new arrivals/those in the U.S. a long time, etc. 

d. Smaller groups could also be assigned more general viewing assignments. 

Group A could watch for things that raise more questions. Group B could 
watch for things that aren’t very clear. Group C could watch for things with 
which they agree. Group D could watch for things with which they don’t agree. 
If the program is in the U.S., Group E could watch for things that are very 
different from the local community. 

Watch and Talk 

The Watch and Talk handouts provide a visual representation of key information 
presented in the video. Depending on the group and the trainer’s style, these may 
be natural points to pause the video for discussion or to develop skills. Of course, 
trainers can identify other points for pausing the video. 

The questions on the bottom of each handout become progressively more 
complex or personal — beginning with a simple description of what the 
participants see and how it is different or similar to a scene in one’s own country. 
For example, in Part I , “Would a husband or wife sign legal documents in your 
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country?” The third question asks the refugees to identify strategies for dealing 
with situations that are completely new or ones in which they would be 
uncomfortable. Obviously, there are no single correct answers for these 
questions. They are designed to stimulate discussion and to allow the trainer the 
opportunity to share information or strategies that others have used successfully. 

Variations/Expansions 

a. Discuss “cultural and resettlement” issues related to scenes in the video. 

b. Each visual could be used as a stimulus for creating a dialogue, skit, or roleplay. 

Natch the Word 

These are basic matching exercises to help reinforce the visual and print 
association of nine key concepts related to each part of the video. Trainers can 
decide if the refugees should write only the English words or if they should also 
translate the words. 

Expansions/Variations 

a. Replay the video and have the participants watch for the items pictured. As 
soon as they see an item, they should stand up. The first person to stand 
receives a point. (These might also be places to pause and discuss.) 

b. Cut visuals and words apart to play “Memory.” Place the pictures and words 
upside down in a grid pattern and then let each player turn over two cards. If 
the word matches the picture, the player scores a point. 

c. Place the nine pictures on a Tic-Tac-Toe grid with each box numbered from 
one to nine. Make sure the players cannot see the pictures. In turn, a player 
selects a numbered box and then looks at the picture. At an easy level, the 
player could merely identify the picture, or for a more advanced level, the 
player could be required to provide more information or use the word in a 
sentence. 

IVue/False 

The True/False exercises might be familiar to refugees who have studied in 
school. In these quiz-like activities, refugees have a 50% chance of getting the 
correct answer. Before you begin, make sure everyone understands that they are 
supposed to circle T for True or F for False. True/False activities can be made 
more interactive by having refugees do the exercises in pairs or small groups. You 
can also challenge them to correct the false information and to elaborate on the 
true sentences with information from the video or from their own knowledge. 
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Variations/Expansions 

a. If the group has limited literacy skills, the trainer can read the sentences and 
have refugees raise one colored card for true and a different colored card for 
false (or left and right hands). 

b. If a sentence is false, have refugees insert “not” or another negation marker so 
that the sentence becomes true. 

c. If the answer is true, have the refugees add another sentence starting with “For 
example, . . . .” 

d. Have small groups create more T/F questions for the class. 

e. Discuss frequency adverbs and how the answer might change with a different 
adverb. 

Multiple Choice 

The Multiple Choice activities also might be familiar to refugees who have studied 
in school. In these test-like activities, refugees have a 25-33% chance of getting 
the correct answer. Have refugees (individually or in pairs) read each sentence 
and decide which answer would be best to complete the sentence. Sometimes 
there is more than one correct answer, and other times, none of the answers is 
correct. 

Variations/Expansions 

a. If the group has limited literacy skills, the trainer can read the sentences and 
options. 

b. Have more advanced participants state why they made their choice and why 
the other options are not correct. 

c. Have individuals or groups add another option (D or E) to each item. 

d. Ask for other words that could be used to complete the sentence(s). 

e. Write a continuation sentence. For example, “Many resettlement agencies will 
help you find housing that is safe and affordable.” [ADD] “You might also want 
housing that is not too far from your work.” 

f. In the U.S., practice more test-taking strategies (e.g., oral interviews, short 
answers, computerized bubble sheets, essays, etc.). 
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Sequencing 

Some cispects of resettlement naturally occur in a sequence, so trainers can 
actually scramble the information and then cisk the refugees to put them in the 
correct sequence. For example, (I) getting a social security card, (2) applying for 
a job, (3) interviewing, (4) starting a job, (5) receiving a paycheck. These could be 
written on strips, scrambled, and taped on the board. Refugees could be cisked to 
come to the front to move the strips into the correct sequence. 

Variations/ Expansions 

a. Take a sentence and cut it into words. Ask refugees to put the words in the 
correct order. This can be done sitting in groups or standing in a circle with 
each person holding one of the words. 

b. Extract a quote from one of the speakers on the video. Write the sentences on 
strips and have the refugees put the strips in the correct order as they hear the 
speaker. 

Cloze Exercise (also known as fill-in-the-blanks) 

Listen carefully to the video and take a two- to five-sentence snippet or quote 
from the video. Rewrite the snippet/quote, leaving one key word blank from each 
sentence. Have the refugees listen to the snippet and fill in the blanks. This can be 
done in pairs, groups, or individually (nonliterate refugees can be paired with 
literate ones). 

Variation/Expansions 

a. The cloze can be written on the board or on handouts. Some trainers number 
each blank so it is easier to correct. 

b. Ask participants for other words that could also be used in the blank. 

c. Prepare two different forms: On form A, delete verbs; on form B, delete nouns 
(or adjectives, adverbs, articles, etc.). After the participants have tried to 
complete their forms, have the “A form” people partner with “B form” people 
to check their answers. 
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Throughout the video, actual refugees talk about their early experiences in the 
United States, and it is from their voices that we begin to understand how truly 
difficult resettlement can be. Because these quotes are sincere and not scripted, 
they can be extremely valuable for trainers. 

See the handout Opinions for discussion ideas for each part of the video. Have 
the participants read some of the quotes of the refugees in the video. (Note; the 
quotes have been edited for brevity.) After each quote, ask the participants to 
identify the most important point being made. For example. Is the speaker 
positive or negative? Does he/she give or need any advice? What is the main 
message? Have they heard other refugees say the same or similar things? 

The handout also has some suggestions for role plays at the bottom of the page. 
Feel free to be creative with other role plays! 

Variations/Expansions 

a. Discuss the body language, gestures, and facial expressions of the speakers in 
the video. 

b. Role play conducting another interview with the same speaker; include asking 
for clarification and elaboration. 

c. Have refugees talk on the same issue, but from a different perspective (e.g., a 
man instead of a woman, a younger person instead of an older adult, someone 
with a very negative experience instead of someone who seemed more 
accepting, etc.). 

d. Lead a discussion about how people say one thing even though they might 
actually believe something else. Listen to some of the speakers again and 
imagine what they might have been thinking (i.e., interior monologue). Have 
participants work in pairs or individually to come up with interior monologues 
that they can share with the whole group. 

e. Interview another refugee who has been in the U.S. for one or two years. Did 
that person have advice or experiences similar to those of the speaker on the 
video? 

f. Conduct a survey of refugees on an issue related to resettlement (e.g., facts, 
experiences, feelings, etc.) and analyze the results. Do most people say similar 
or different types of things? Do the answers differ by age, gender, ethnicity, 
length of time in the U.S.? 
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POST-VIEWING AaiVITIES 



• Adjustment (handout) 

• Brainstorming and Listing (handout) 

• Writing (handout) 

• Critical Incidents 

• Visualizing/Imagery 

• Debates 

• Demonstrating Skills 

Post-Viewing activities move beyond the video and ask refugees to react to the 
information and to think about their own ideas and beliefs. Many of these 
activities focus on culture and adjustment. These activities are highly personal so 
there are many possible responses — there are seldom right or wrong answers for 
these types of activities. 



The ideas listed under Adjustment relate to various aspects of resettlement and 
focus on some of the cultural concerns refugees will encounter. Trainers can use 
the ideas listed to structure activities that ask refugees to rate, rank, categorize, 
prioritize, or reflect. For example, participants can be asked to do any of the 



• Categorize ideas into categories such as ( I ) same/different from home country, 
(2) like/dislike, (3) easy/difficult, (4) need/want/not important, etc. 

• Rank the ability to adjust using a scale 

(e.g., likely... possible... doubtful... impossible OR 
4 = very difficult... 3 = a little difficult... 2 = okay...! = easy) 

• Prioritize the three to five most important cultural concerns to handle or adjust 
to. Give reasons for priorities (or ask groups to seek consensus on priorities). 

At the end of the rating, ask the participants to suggest strategies for the items 
that are feared or expected to be more difficult. For example, if they are afraid of 
flying, what can they do? If a family has two small children, how can they balance 
both parents working and child care? 




Adjustment 



following: 
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Variations/Expansions 

a. Some trainers might want to make this more interactive (and “kinetic”) by 
putting the rating scale on the board (or in different parts of the room) and 
then reading the sentences aloud. Have the refugees move to and stand at the 
point that most closely matches their reaction to each item. It can be fun for 
people to see who has a similar or a different idea. [Note, however, that some 
people might be influenced when they see how other people rate: Ask people who 
are standing near one another to state why they chose that particular rating.] 

b. Prepare a class tally of responses. For example, how many people marked 
“3” for “difficult”? How many marked “ I ” for “very easy”? 

c. Have the refugees add more items to the list to rate/rank/prioritize. 

d. Have the refugees create a rating activity for an American going to their 
country (or asylum country). What items would they put on the list? 

e. Have them state or write a reason for each choice they made. 

f. Create “If ... then ... statements” (e.g., “If my salary is very low, then I will 
only buy things that are necessary.”). 

g. Discuss the role of evaluations and how self-assessment differs from evaluation. 

Brainstorming and Listing 

Ask the refugees to identify strategies that can be helpful during the resettlement 
process and first year in the U.S. The goal is to generate as many ideas as possible 
so that refugees can begin to see themselves as knowledgeable problem-solvers. 
See also notes for brainstorming listed under Pre-Viewing 

Writing (or Drawing) 

Many of the previous activities have focused on listening and speaking skills. Yet, 
writing can be an equally important skill for people living and working in the U.S. 
Unlike discussions and other speaking activities, writing gives individuals time to 
carefully think about what and how they will express their ideas. Writers can edit 
their words and clarify their thoughts. 

People usually write for an audience — creating something that they will share 
with others. For example, refugees can develop books (e.g., stories from home, 
songs, poetry, recipes, “how-to guides,” etc.) or newsletters (e.g., refugee 
program news, hints, tips, individual stories, jokes, cultural notes, country or 
individual refugee profiles, etc.). The refugees could even write a new script for 
the video in another language or in simplified English. 
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At other times, people write only for themselves — ^words that no one else will 
read. Journals let people express themselves — share happy thoughts, frustrations, 
doubts, or even anger. It can be mentally healthy to express one’s thoughts in a 
journal or in a letter to someone special. Journals and letters become written 
records of one’s journey through life (or a special time in one’s life). 

Variations/Expansions 

a. Refugees who are more comfortable with visuals can draw or cut out pictures 
to create collages related to what they want to share. 

b. If some refugees are not literate, ask them to dictate their ideas to someone 
else to write. [Note that the benefit of privacy is lost.] 



c. Instead of writing real letters, ask the participants to write a “letter they will 
never send.” Writers seal their letters in envelopes and save them for a later 
time. 

Note: The letter activity was developed in response to refugee/immigrants saying 
that they did not “write home" about some of the real difficulties about their lives 
in the U.S. They said. “We don’t want our families to worry. Besides, they cannot do 
anything to help us. ” 

Explain that by writing down their expectations, fears, hopes, dreams, and feelings 
they might better understand the range of emotions that comes with resettlement. 
When they read their letters later, they might find that their experiences have been 
more difficult than expected or that the experience was easier than expected. 
Refugees also learn that they may be bothered by something merely because of an 
unreal expectation they had before coming to the U.S. 
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